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FOLKLORE AND SUPERSTITION IN THE 
WRITINGS OF SYNESIUS 


Because of his remarkable versatility, Synesius of 
Cyrene would probably have held his own among men 
even if it had been his lot to live in Periclean Athens 
rather than to grace more easily a city which, though 
of great antiquity and renown, had so far declined in 
the days of Alaric the Goth that it was little more than 
an outpost of a ravaged civilization. For he was some- 
thing of a soldier, a sportsman, and a diplomat, no less 
than a Hellenist and an ecclesiastic; a philosopher in 
almost the same measure as a literateur; and at will or 
need he could competently devise a hydroscope or an 
elaborate astrolabe. While it is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, to find that his knowledge extended to darker and 
humbler subjects than science, philosophy, and religion, 
when we examine those passages in his writings which 
reveal an acquaintance with the superstitions of his day, 
we shall do well to bear in mind that knowledge need not 
imply acceptance or belief. 

I 
THE SUPERSTITIONS OF EPISTLE 4 


This letter is addressed to Synesius’ brother Evoptius, 
and describes an adventurous journey by sea from Alex- 
andria to a certain point on the Libyan coast where the 
voyagers, en route to Cyrene, were forced by stormy 
weather to disembark. 


1 The only treatment of this subject with which I am 
acquainted is that of the Rev. Pando, who 
collected some of the relevant passages in his ‘useful 
dissertation, The Life and Times of Synesius of Cyrene 
as Revealed in His Works (‘ ‘The Catholic University 
of America, Patristic Studies,” No. 63 [Washington, 
1940]), pp. 140-46; he did not undertake to supply 
illustrative materials, and neglected several matters of 


51 


At the very outset it was a bad omen, Synesius says, 
when the vessel ran aground two or three times in the 
harbor.2. This belief illustrates the general principle 
that beginnings of one kind or another are ominous,® 
and it is evidently analogous to the notion that it is 
unlucky to stumble over the threshold when leaving one’s 
house.t There were also certain facts about the crew 
that must have seemed rather alarming to those who 
understood their significance; to be sure, Synesius 
neglected to interpret them, but the context, I think, 


interest in Ep. 4, which I discuss in the present notes. 
For the correspondence of Synesius, I have used the 
text printed in Hercher’s Epistolographi Graeci 
(Paris, 1873), and for the remainder of his writings, 
that of Migne, PG, LXVI. The Handworterbuch des 
Deutschen Aberglaubens, edited by H. Bachtold Staubli, 
is cited below as HDA. Dr. E. S. McCartney has kindly 
supplied some references from his extensive collections. 

2Ep. 4, 159 C. In Brittany, a vessel damaged on 
its initial voyage is not put to sea again for a week; 
cf. A. S. Rappoport, Superstitions of Sailors (London, 
1929), p. 270. 

eer. Ovid Fasti i. 178: “omina principiis,” inquit 

Ianus| “inesse solent . 

4See HDA, s.v. “stolpern” ; T. Hopfner, RE, s.v. 
“Mantike,” 1279, 1282; and M. B. Ogle, AJP, XXXII 
(1911), 251-53. Tripping and stumbling are only 
forms of stopping; cf. the familiar story of Caesar in 
Sueton. Div. Jul. 59 and Dio xlii. 58 (Frontinus’ ver- 
sion in Strategem. i. 12. 2 differs in one particular). 
Of course any stopping or interruption of an under- 
taking or ceremony was a bad omen. We may com- 
pare the grounding at the Tiber’s mouth of the ship 
which was bringing the sacred image of Cybele from 
Pessinus to Rome (Ovid Fasti iv. 299-327), and the 
stopping of the wooden horse at the walls of Troy 
(Virgil Aen. ii. 242-43; see McCartney, CJ, XIX 
[1924], 316). On stumbling or halting by actors, 
cf. Cicero Har. resp. 11. 23: ... si ludius constitit ..., 
ludi non sunt rite facti. . 
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shows what he had in mind. Captain and crew together, 
as he reports with a certain emphasis, numbered exactly 
thirteen, and most of them were crippled or handicapped 
in one way or another (160 B): one was halt, another 
ruptured, one was “left-handed,’5 another squint-eyed, 
and so on. Although unlucky thirteen is not so well evi- 
denced for antiquity as one might expect,® it is common 
enough today in Mediterranean lands,?7 and this may be 
one of the few genuine instances from the Graeco- 
Roman period. Cripples have long been the objects of 
either reverence or apprehension, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. According to Lucian, meetings with cripples 
were ominous,? while St. John Chrysostom, a contem- 
porary of Synesius, says that a chance encounter with 
a one-eyed man or a cripple was somehow prophetic.2° 
Though I am not acquainted with any classical text which 
states in so many words that such persons were unwel- 
ceme aboard ship, I think we may reasonably infer that 
this was a veritable crew of “Jonahs.”11_ Finally, a third 


cause for concern may have lain in the otherwise amus- 
ing circumstance that the sailors made nicknames of their 
afflictions: perhaps we are to assume that by so doing 


5 sristeracheir, a rare locution. nerhaps implving loss 
of the right hand. A left-handed person, in the ordi- 
nary modern sense, would not have been conspicuous 
among those with actual physical defects. 

6For example. it does not appear as an unlucky 
number in the elder Pliny; see McCartney, “Folklore 
of Number in Pliny’s Natural Historv.” Philol. Quart- 
erly, TI (1923), 26-37. G. Wilke (“Die Zahl dreizehn 
im Glauben der Indogermanen,.” Mannus, X [1918], 
121-55) held that it was fairly widespread among 
both the Greeks and the Romans. but unfortunately 
his examples seem rather unconvincing, as do most 
of those collected by JT. P. Postgate in CR, XIX 
(1905), 437-38: XX (1906). 443. A. Bouché-Leclercq 
(L’astroloaie grecque [Paris, 1899], np. 460, note 1) 
maintained that unlucky thirteen originated with the 
Athenian calendar, but remained entirely unknown to 
the Romans. Hesiod merely says that the thirteenth 
day of the month is unsuitable for sowing grain but 
excellent for planting (Opera 780-81). 

7On unlucky thirteen in modern Italy, see A. Rini, 
CW, XXTT (1929), 85. Tourists will recall the prefer- 
ence for “dodici bis” toa “tredic?’ in numbering hotel 
rooms. In support of my contention that unlucky 
thirteen was known to Svnesius. IT should like to cite 
the interpretation of Ep. 4, 164 B given by Miss Inge- 
borg Hermelin, Zu den Briefen des Bischofs Synesios 
(Upnsala. 1934), nn. 31-35: that the “thirteenth dav of 
the waning moon” refers to “der allgemein bekannte 
Wer rather intricate, vet attractive 
treatment of this vexed passage is too lengthy to 
summarize here. 

8 See HD 4, s.v. “Kriippel.” 

9Cf. Lucian Pseudologistes 17. 

10 Ad illum. catech. ii (Miene. PG, 239). 

11 For “Jonahs,” though of course in the different 
sense of offenders against religion, cf. Theophrast. 
Char. xxv. 2: Antinhon v. 82: Hor. Od. iti. 2. 26-32. 
One who cut his hair or nails at sea was also a 
“Jonah” (Petronius 103-5: cf. McCartney. CI’, XXVIT 
11933], 20). On latter-day Jonahs, see F. S. Bassett, 


they were recklessly inviting some such ill fortune as 
their handicaps would seem to have portended.!? 

When the storm arose it was the Paraskeué, that is, 
Friday night, the Jewish sabbath eve. At nightfall, 
therefore, or as soon as he judged that the sun had left 
the earth, the skipper Amaranthus, who, like more than 
half his crew, was of the Jewish blood and _ faith,13 
let go the tiller and stretched out upon the deck, 
where he proceeded to read from a book. This was 
just when the storm was increasing in fury,!4 so the 
passengers were puzzled by his insouciance until they 
recalled that the sabbath holiday had already begun, 
since it included the evening which preceded it (161 
D—162 C). One of them, an Arabian cavalryman, 
drew his sword, threatening to take the captain’s life 
unless he returned to his post, but even then Amaran- 
thus refused, until finally, at midnight, he announced 
that in a time of mortal peril the Jewish law exempted 


Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors 
(Chicago and New York, 1885), p. 428 (an uncritical 
but interesting work). Perhaps it is in point to note 
that some Scottish fishermen refuse to sail if a lame 
man has crossed their path (Rappoport, op. cit. [note 
2, above], p. 258), and that fishermen in the Orkneys 
count it unlucky to meet a person with a_ squint 
(Notes and Queries, Tenth Series, XII [1909], 483) ; 
in ancient times such individuals were often suspected 
of casting the evil eye, cf. E. Riess, AJP, XVIII 
(1897), 195-96. 

12 Qn the need for caution in speaking, see HDA, s.v. 
“Euphemismus.” In Ep. 108 (252 A) we find an inter- 
esting euphemism, but of course it may be only a 
literary flourish: “I hope, therefore, that tomorrow 
by the aid of God I may vanquish the enemy, or that, 
not to say anything of ill omen, I shall vanquish him 
in a second attempt.” (Translated by A. FitzGerald.) 
Of the raillery among the crew, Synesius remarks that 
it diverted the passengers at first, but in the hour of 
crisis it was no laughing matter: does he mean that 
the sinister aspect of their behavior became apparent, 
or simply that they were not physically equal to the 
demands of their duties? In any case, we may recall 
that modern sailors are scrupulous about using certain 
ill-omened words aboard ship (e.g., “minister,” “kirk,” 
or “rabbit”), though the idea is admittedly not quite 
the same (Notes and Queries, loc. cit. in note 11 above; 
ibid., Twelfth Series, I [1916], 66-67, 154). Finally, | 
observe that most of the crew which Synesius describes 
had just taken to seafaring, so it is not surprising if 
they were less sensitive to the superstitions of the 
sea than the passengers themselves. On names of ill 
omen, such as Atrius Umber (Livy xxviii. 28. 4), see 
McCartney, CJ, XIV (1919), 356, and E. Riess, RE, 
sv. “Omen,” 377. 

13Qn the activity of Jews as navicularti, see J. 
Juster, Les juifs dans lempire romain (Paris, 1914), 
II, 264-65. 

14The ftrikymiai were beginning to rise. On the 
persistent belief that the third, ninth, or tenth wave 
is larger and more dangerous than the rest, see Rap- 
poport, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 34-37: Mélusine, 
II (1884-85), 201-2: Notes and Queries, Tenth Series, 
X (1908), 510-12; P. Sébillot, Le folk-lore de France, 
(Paris, 1905). 13: 
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the faithful from their festal observances.15 One 
would suppose that he might have reached some such 
decision even before midnight, so a further word of 
explanation might have been in order. It is known 
that the sabbath eve, in Jewish belief, is a critical time 
because there may be demons moving about; further, 
that the reading of the Bible or Talmud provides a 
kind of magical protection.1® Perhaps Amaranthus 
had read from sunset to midnight hoping to safeguard 
himself and his ship, then ceased in the trust that the 
hours of greatest peril were over, and that at last, by 
claiming the necessary exemption, he might exert him- 
self more actively. 

When shipwreck seemed imminent, Synesius began 
to reflect grimly that a watery death entailed the 
destruction of the soul no less than the body (162 
C—163 A). Whimsically interpreting Homer to his 
own ends, he observes that in the Odyssey (iv. 511) 
the lesser Ajax is said to have “perished utterly” when 
he drowned, while those who lost their lives in other 
ways “went to Hades”; so it is that Ajax appears in 
neither of the Homeric nekyiai, because his soul never 
reached the lower world;!7 and Achilles, that most 
daring of men, abhorred such a death (J/liad, xxi. 281). 
That these Homeric passages really point to such a 
belief as Synesius suggests is of course impossible to 
credit, but there is sufficient support from other sources 
for the somewhat different beliefs regarding the souls 
of those who had suffered violent or untimely deaths, 
or whose bodies had remained unburied (biaiothanatoi, 
aoroi, ataphoi). Such souls were not wholly destroyed, 
as Synesius would have it, but their appearance in 
the places assigned to them in the lower world might 
be long retarded: those of aoroi and biaiothanatoi 
were obliged to wander about on earth until they had 
completed what would have been the term of their 
natural existence,!8 while those of ataphoi (inhumati) 
had to flit about the hither bank of Acheron for a 


15 Cf. J] Maccabees 2:41. 

16 See J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Supersti- 
tion (New York, 1939), pp. 47, 67, 155; L. Blau, Das 
oa Zauberwesen (2d ed.; Berlin, 1914), pp. 

17Cf. Achilles Tatius v. 16: “They say that the 
souls of those who have met their end in the deep 
never go down to Hades, but wander in the same 
spot about the face of the waters. .’ (Translated 
by S. Gaselee.) 

18Cf. Tertullian De anima 56 (Migne, PL, II, 791 
A-B): Aiunt et immatura morte praeventas [sc. 
animas] co usque vagari istic fie, on earth], donec 
reliquatio compleatur aetatum quas tum pervixissent, 
si non intempestive obtissent. Servius on Aeneid iv. 
386:  Dicunt physici biothanatorum [sic] animas non 
recipi in originem suam nist vagantes le gitimum tem- 
pus compleverint. FE. Norden, Hermes, XXVIII 
(1893), 386-89, and P. lVergilius Maro: Aeneis Buch 
VI (Leipzig, 1916), pp. 10-16, interprets these passages 
in relation to Aeneid vi. 


hundred years,!® or at least until they had received 
ritual burial.2° The categories are naturally difficult 
to distinguish: the case of Carpoporus, who perished 
in a shipwreck off the Dalmatian coast at the age of 
eleven, and whose body was never recovered,?! would 
offer a problem in classification. But a familiar ode 
of Horace (i. 28. 21-36) shows that the souls of the 
drowned could be set at rest by performing even the 
most casual formality of burial; and, what is more in 
point here, it hints that the ‘passing mariner, to whom 
the appeal is addressed, feels a pronounced reluctance 
to enact a ritual which will cost him no serious effort. 
Clearly an aura of dread surrounded such unhappy 
souls and the bodies which they had formerly 
inhabited.22,> We may note that a passage in the 
Helena of Euripides (1065-66) has been taken to mean 
that in Greece it was thought unlucky to bury the 
bodies of those who had died at sea.23 Of possible 
relevance is the belief said to be prevalent in Unter- 
steiermark, that the soul of a drowned person must 
wander about on earth until such time as it can lure 
some other human being to the same death (HDA, 
II, 988). No doubt most of this lore is familiar 
enough, but it has seemed worth reviewing here 
because it supplies the needed background for the 
remarks in Synesius, and especially for the precau- 
tion which he says was taken by himself and many 
of his shipmates when they despaired of coming 
through the storm alive: while the soldiers drew 
their swords, determined to kill themselves upon the 
deck rather than die in the water, those passengers 
who had gold jewels or other objects of value tied 
them about their necks (163 A-B). The reason, as 


19 Cf. Virgil Aen. vi. 325-30. According to Servius 
(on Aen. vi. 329) a hundred years is the maximum 
term of human life, so that Virgil’s datum may be 
consistent with that of Tertullian (see preceding note). 

20 Compare the case of Palinurus (Aeneid vi. 337- 
83), who died a violent death, though not by drowning. 
His body was left awash in the sea, and when he 
begged for burial the Sibyl promised that the Trojans 
would raise a cenotaph in his honor. According to 
Porphyry (apud Stobaeus [Wachsmuth, I, 422, line 
24—425, line 3]), the souls of the unburied must wait 
on the hither side of Acheron, while those of the 
buried may cross if free from guilt. 

21CIL, III, 1899 (Dessau, 8516; Buecheler, Car- 
mina Latina Epigraphica, 826). 

22, As Pétau observes, the drowned are termed dys- 
thenatel by Athenagoras De resurrectione mortuorum 
iv (Migne, PG, VI, 981 A). In Brittany, the souls 
of drowned persons who have not received burial are 
believed to wander eternally along the coast, and at 
night are sometimes heard to “— “Tou! Tou!” (Sébil- 
lot, op. cit. [note 14, above] p. 138). 

23 See E. Riess, TAPA, XXVIT (1896), 24-25, and 
on the subject asa whole, E. Jobbé-Duval, “Les morts 
malfaisants,” Rev. Hist. de Droit Francais et Etranger, 
4th Series, im (1923), 344-84, 554-96, especially 561-63; 
S. “ertrinken, Ertrunkener” ; T. Hopfner, RE, 

“Mageia,” 306. 
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he explains, was that one who had perished at sea 
was expected to provide the price of his interment, 
and that whoever chanced upon his body, having 
profited so greatly by the discovery, would not begrudge 
spending some small part of his gains for that pur- 
pose. We may suppose that anyone who was not 
deterred by dread, if not by mere decency, from rifling 
a corpse, would not have scrupled to search for valu- 
ables wherever they might have been concealed. There 
had been severe penalties under Roman law for such 
kindred offenses as plundering wrecked ships or steal- 
ing from jettisoned cargoes,?4 but in course of time, 
as the constraints of the old civilization were relaxed, 
such plundering came to be the rule rather than the 
exception.25  Synesius seems to have anticipated that 
whoever might have found his body would have 
removed everything of value as a matter of course. 
Evidently custom, rather than law, was now operative, 
and the finder would have recognized that objects 
tied to the neck gave mute notice of goodwill and 
of a claim upon the living. As to Synesius’ insistence 
that at drowning the soul is wholly annihilated, and 
not merely retarded in its progress to its final destina- 
tion, this, I believe, may be regarded as an extension, 
or rather a reduction to the absurd, of the Neopla- 
tonic principle that the soul has an antipathy for wet- 
ness or moisture;26 his philosophy simply suggested 


a new twist to an old idea. 


II 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE FOLKLORE 
AND SUPERSTITION IN SYNESIUS 


The most interesting superstitions, those of Epistle 
4, have already been considered. The others are not 
numerous in proportion to the bulk of Synesius’ writ- 
ings. I shall therefore dispose of them by adopting 
a classification similar to that employed by the late 
Ernst Riess in several of his well-known articles ;27 
but I shall venture to add a few notes under several 
of the rubrics. 


Apes, affection of, for their young: Ep. 1 (157 C). Cf. 
Pliny NH viii. 216; Wm. C. McDermott, The Ape 
in Antiquity (“The Johns Hopkins University Studies 


24See Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. “Naufragium.” Yet in 
Petronius 114 we read of fishermen who row toward a 
wrecked vessel with the intention of plundering it, and 
desist only when they see that there are still some 
people aboard to defend their possessions. 

25 See Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae La- 
tinitatis, s.v. “lagan.” 

26Cf. Synes. Jnsomn. 1293 A-B; Porphyry, apud 
Stobaeus (Wachsmuth, I, 430, lines 20-25); and the 
texts 1. in AJP, LXVII (1946), 337, note 10. 

, Latomus, II (1938), 164-89. On this method 

“ pent folklore material, see E. S. McCartney. 
CW, XL (1947), 99, where Riess’ articles are listed. 


in Archaeology,” No. 27 [Baltimore, 1938]), p. 114, 
note 27. 

Asteroscopy: see Divination. 

Astrology: see Comet, Magnus Annus. 

Bone: see Divination. 

Bride’s refusal to wear mourning when visiting a kins- 
man’s grave, “so as not to be an unlucky omen 
(symbolos) to her husband” (Zp. 3 [158 B]). On 
symbolos, see under Divination. 

Comet: A comet is a portent of “public disasters, en- 
slavements of nations, desolations of cities, deaths of 
kings,” and is expiated by diviners and soothsayers 
(Calvitii Encomium 11 [1185 B-C]). The passage 
is cited by Gundel, RE, s. v. “Kometen (Volks- 
glaube),” 1145-50, and in HDA, s. v. “Komet,’” 92-99, 
comparing Claudian Bellum Gothicum 243: .. . et 
numquam caelo spectatum impune cometen .... To 
the texts collected there we may add Theodoretus, 
In loca difficilia Scripturae sacrae quaestiones selectae 
(Migne, PG, LXXX, 96 C): comets as portents of 
“an assault by foes, a visitation of locusts, or a 
plague to cattle or human beings.” 

Cretan Herbs: see Divination. 

Cripples: see I, above. 

Demonology: The fairly abundant materials on this 
subject appear to be entirely of a _ philosophical 
rather than a popular character. 

Divination: (A) Materials. As anyone can easily learn 
of the future through dreams, oneirology is more 
practicable than methods requiring the use of such 
exotic materials as a Cretan herb, an Egyptian 
feather, or a Spanish bone (De insomniis 8 [1301 
C]). The choice of materials for mention was made 
facetiously, but not at random. According to Pliny, 
the herb theangelis, which grew in Crete, was im- 
bibed as a stimulant to prophecy: . Theangelida 
in Libano Syriae, Dicte Cretae montibus et Baby- 
lone et Susts Persidis nasci, qua pota Magi divinent 
(NH xxiv. 164). On the use of swallows’ feathers’ 
in magic, cf. NH xxxvii. 124; on feathers allegedly 
used in magic, cf. Apuleius Apology 58. 

(B) Methods. Asteroscopy, hepatoscopy, orni- 
thoscopy, and “wayfaring signs” (“the so-called 
‘symbola’”’) are mentioned (Jnsomn. 2 [1284 D]). 
The first three are listed by Artemidorus Onirocritica 
ii. 69, among the “old and accredited” methods (cf. 
TAPA, LXXII [1941], 321-22). On the third, cf. 
St. John Chrysostom, as cited in note 10 above, and 
In Epist. ad Ephes. Cap. IV Homil. xii. 3 (Migne, 
PG, LXII, 92); In Epist. I ad Cor. Homil. xii. 7 
(PG, LXI, 106); on the subject as a whole, see 
Miri, RE, s. v. “Symbolos”; E. S. McCartney, CP, 
XXX (1935), 97-112; and HDA, s. v. “Angang.” 

Dreams: The treatise De insomniis is strongly colored 
by Neoplatonism; see the analysis by W. Lang, Das 
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Traumbuch des Synesius von Kyrene (‘Heidelberger 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte,” 
No. 10 [Tiibingen, 1926]). Synesius asserts that 
while he was on his mission to Constantinople the 
warnings given him by dreams enabled him to escape 
the plots of his enemies (Jnsomn. 9 [1308 D—1309 
B]). He rejected the popular dreambooks as non- 
sensical and useless (ibid., 11 [1312 D]), and advised 
his readers to keep journals of their own dreams for 
future guidance (ibid., 12 [1316 A]). In so doing 
he evidently had in mind the Sacred Discourses of 
Aelius Aristides (cf. A. FitzGerald, The Essays of 
Synesius [London, 1930], I, 223-25). On the gate 
of dreams in Homer, cf. /nsomn. 8 (1305 D). Other 
references to dreams: Ep. 79 (225 D—226 C), 54 
(190 B). See also: Treasure. 

Drowned, souls of the: see I, above. 

Epileptics: They alone feel the “cold influences” of 
the moon (Ep. 154 [292 C]). Cf. seléniazomai, ‘to 
be moonstruck,’ i.e., epileptic. 

Epédai: see Katadesmoi. 

Euphemisms: see I, above. 

Feather: see Divination. 

Folk Medicine: see Hair. 

Gold, objects of, as reward for burial of the drowned: 
see I, above. 

Hair, continued growth of, after death: Calv. 15 (1193 
B); cf. Pliny NH, xi. 231. Shaving the head as a 
cure for ophthalmia, a cold, or earache: Calv. 12 
(1188 D); on the practice of cutting the hair on 
certain days as a treatment for headache, cf. Pliny 
NH xxviii. 28; Notes and Queries, 12th Series, III 
(1917), 307-8. 

Halo around the moon, as a harbinger of storm: 
Insomn. 11 (1312 C), quoting Aratus Phaenomena 
812-17; see McCartney, CW, XXII (1928), 34-35. 

Hepatoscopy: see Divination. 

Iynx: Ep. 121 (257 C), 146 (282 B—283 C) ; Insomn. 2 
(1285 A). For Synesius the word means little 
more than ‘spell’ or ‘charm.’ 

“Jonahs”: see I, above. 

Katadesmoi: Odysseus offers to win Galatea’s affec- 
tions for Polyphemus by using epédai, katadesmoi, 
and erétikai katanankai (Ep. 121 [257 C]). With 
the last phrase cf. Apuleius Apology 67: [My 
accusers] . .. meis carminibus coactam [sc. Puden- 
tillam] dixere; on tke herb katananké which was 
used in making love-charms, see St. John Chryso- 
stom Ad illuminandos catechesis ii. 5 (Migne, PG, 
XLIX, 240); on katadesmoi, cf. P Mag. Lond. 
cxxi, line 299; P Mag. Par, i, line 2176 (K. Preisen- 
danz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, II, 13; I, 138). 

Kestos Aphrodités: the magic appliance carried by 
Aphrodite (Calv. 20 [1200 D]). Cf. Iliad xiv. 214- 


17; W. Crooke, Folk-Lore, XIX (1908), 70-71; R. 
Ganszyniec, Eos, XXXI (1928), 218. Cestus appears 
in the same sense in Latin, eg., Martial vi. 13. 8; 
in Apuleius Apol. 31, it is called the cingulum of 
Venus. 

Love Charms: see /ynx, Katadesmoi. 

Magnus Annus: This is the belief that history repeats 
itself as the stars return periodically to their original 
positions (De providentia ii. 7 [1277 B-C]). Cf. 
Cicero ND ii. 20. 51; Ausonius Opuscula vii. 6. 
5-7 (Peiper, p. 94): donec consumpto magno qui dici- 
tur anno, / rursus in antiquum veniant vaga sidera 
cursum, / qualia dispositi steterant ab origine mundi. 

Moon: see Epileptics, Halo. 

Mourning: see Bride. 

Omens at the beginning of a voyage: see I, above. 

Oneirology: see Divination, Dreams. 

Ornithoscopy: see Divination. 

Prophecies: of the birth of his son, Dion 4 (1124 C); 
of his own death, Ep. 79 (227 A). 

Reading as a form of magical protection: 
above. 

Sabbath Eve: see I, above. 

Sailors’ Superstitions: see I, above, and Winds. 

Shaving the head: see Hair. 

Squint Eyes: see I, above. 

Suicide in preference to drowning: see I, above. 

Symbola: see Divination. 

Thirteen unlucky: see I, above. 

Tragacanth eaten to improve the voice: Dion 11 
(1148 C). 

Treasure revealed by a dream: “So then, if anyone, 
in his dreams, receives the present of a treasure, I 
shall not be at all surprised . . .” (Insomn. 3 [1288 
C}). Lang (op. cit. [s. v. “Dreams,” above], p. 50) 
suggested that Synesius may have had in mind a story 
attributed to Chrysippus (cf. Photius Lexicon, s. v. 
neottos; Cicero Div. ii. 65. 134), but the same motive 
can be found in Artemidorus’ dreambook (Onirocrit. 
i. 2; ii. 59; iv. 59; cf. E. Reiss, Rhein. Mus. XLIX 
[1894], 177-78). The theme appears also in Libanius 
Declamations xxxi. 21-25. 

Trikymiai: see I, above. 

Vision: One Castricius is said to have passed away 
after he had reported seeing a “grievous vision” 
(Ep. 36 [179 C]). On visions or hallucinations 
(phasmata) as distinguished from dreams, see 
Artemidorus Onirocrit. i. 2 (Hercher, p. 5, lines 
17-23) ; Macrobius Somn. i. 3. 7. 

Wayfaring Signs: see Divination. 

Weather Signs: see Halo. 


see I, 
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Winds, prayer to, for a safe voyage: Ep. 55 (190 D). 
See P. Stengel, Hermes, XVI (1881), 346-50; Frazer 
on Pausanias ii. 12, 1; and McCartney, CIV, XXVII 
(1933), 21. P Oxy. XI, 1383 is a prayer to the 
Rhodian winds for a calm voyage. 

Rocer Pack 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A RETROSPECT 


Somewhere in India, upon a time, 

(Read it not Injah, or you spoil the verse,) 

There dwelt two saints whose privilege sublime 

It was to sit and watch the world grow worse . . . 
—Lowell, An Oriental Epilogue 


Despite the widespread belief in the doctrine of original 
sin, it has long been the custom in decrying the evils of 
the present to dwell upon the virtues of the past. 
In each age the older generation, not excepting ours, has 
been prone to see decadence in the young people. It 
is my purpose in this note to give a sketchy retrospect 
of this general subject, with special attention to strictures 
upon children and youths. 

An uncharitable appraisal of the young manhood of 
his day may be found in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-Table: 

Such a set of blackcoated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, paste-com- 


plexioned youth as we can boast in our Atlantic cities never 
before sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon lineage. 


A quotation attributed by a newspaper columnist to 
an issue of the Ladies’ Magazine in 1800 is unsparing 
in its criticism of girls: 

Young women of to-day live in a perpetual round of amuse- 
ment. They go about by day and night in perfect freedom. 
Their sole occupation is to walk and drive and amuse themselves 
with dancing. They read the most improper books, and the foam 
of a poisonous philosophy falls from their lips. 


In Expostulation Cowper paints a gloomy picture of 
the England of his day, but I prefer to quote from his 
Tirocinium: or, A Review of Schools, in which he says 
some harsh things about schoolboys : 


Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all of these at once; 
That in good time the stripling’s finish’d taste 
For loose expense, and fashionable waste, 
Should prove your ruin and his own at last; 
Train him in publick with a mob of boys, 
Childish in mischief only and in noise, 

1 Cf. Horace Greeley as quoted in the New York Times Maga- 
cine, February 6, 1949, p. 20: “The illusion that times that were 
are better than those that are has probably pervaded all ages.” 
See also W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1887), VI, 269: ‘Each generation has its 
censors who pronounce it to be altogether extraordinary in its 
depravity, and these denunciations are sometimes even a sign 
of progress, for they merely show that men are more conscious 
of the evils around them; have raised their standard of excellence, 
and have learned to lay an increased stress upon moral improve- 
ment.”’ But modern life has certainly increased the temptations 
that confront youth. 


Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 
In infidelity and lewdness men. 

A terrible indictment of children is made by John 
Bunyan in A Holy Life the Beauty of Christianity: 

O! it is horrible to behold how irreverently, how irrespectively 
(sic), how saucily and malapertly children, yea, professing chil- 
dren, at this day, carry it to their parents; snapping, and checking, 
curbing and rebuking of them, as if they had never received their 
beings from them, or had never been beholden to them for bringing 
of them up; yea, as if the relation was lost, or as if they had 
received a dispensation from God to dishonour and disobey parents. 

In The Teares of the Muses, published in 1591, Edmund 
Spenser speaks scornfully of the scions of noble families 
whom he knew: 

But they doo onely strive themselves to raise 
Through pompous pride, and foolish vanitie; 

In th’ eyes of people they put all their praise, 
And onely boast of Armes and Auncestrie, 

But vertuous deeds, which did those Armes first give 
To their Grandsyres, they care not to atchive. 

Roger Ascham seems to have been almost equally dis- 
pleased with the youth of his own day, as we see from 
his report of a conversation he had with Sir Richard 
Sackville in 1563: 

We passed from children and came to yonge men, namely 
Ientlemen: we taulked of their to moch libertie, to liue as they 
lust: of their letting louse to sone [loose too soon], to ouer 
moch experience of ill, contrarie to the good order of many 
olde common welthes of the Persians and Grekes.2 

For an ancient example of a street gang engaging 
in what might be called jubilant delinquency we may 
turn to Saint Augustine’s Confessions ii. 4. After frankly 
stating that as a youth he stole things for the pure love 
of stealing he says: 

There was a pear tree near our vineyard, heavy with fruit, 
but fruit that was not particularly tempting either to look at or 
to taste. A group of young blackguards, and I among them, 
went out to knock down the pears and carry them off late one 
night, for it was our bad habit to carry on our games in the 
streets till very late. We carried off an immense load of pears, 
not to eat—for we barely tasted them before throwing them to 
the hogs. Our only pleasure in doing it was that it was forbid- 
den. Such was my heart.3 

Among the sins of girls and women in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era were cutting the hair and 
wearing men’s clothes. Two condemnations may be 
quoted : 

Proinde viderit saeculum aemulum Dei si ita virgini caesum 
capillum decori mentitur quemadmodum et puero permissum 
(Tertullian, De Virginibus Velandis 7). 

Aliae [virgines] virili habitu, veste mutata, erubescunt feminae 
esse, quod natae sunt, crinem amputant et impudenter erigunt 
facies eunuchinas. Sunt quae ciliciis vestiuntur et cucullis 
fabrefactis ut ad infantiam redeant, imitantur noctuas et bubones 
(Jerome, Epist. 22. 27).4 

Seneca (Nat. quaest. vy. 15. 2) notes, but without 
wholehearted approval, the tendency of the Romans 
to idealize the past: 


2 The English Works of Roger Ascham, edited by W. A. Wright 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1904), pp. 177 f. 

3 The Confessions of St. Augustine, translated by F. J. Sheed 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1943), p. 32. 

4 See also J Corinthians 11:5, 6, 14, 15. 
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Illi maiores nostri, quos celebramus laudibus, quibus dissimiles 
esse nos querimur, spe ducti montes ceciderunt et supra lucrum 
sub ruina steterunt. 

But in another passage in Seneca (Epist. Mor. 95. 13) 
the present suffers in a comparison with the past: 

Antiqua sapientia nihil aliud quam facienda ac vitanda 
praecipit, et tunc longe meliores erant viri; postquam docti 
prodierunt, boni desunt.5 

Pliny the Younger (Epist. viii. 23. 3) indulges in a 
tirade against the youth of his day. He asks a friend 
how often a young man defers to an older one because 
of either age or standing. The young, he adds, are self- 
sufficient, they know it all (statim sciunt ‘omnia), they 
look up to no one, they make no one their ideal, but 
are their own models. 

Elsewhere (Epist. ii. 14. 3 f.) Pliny draws the in- 
evitable unfavorable comparison of the present with 
the past: 

At hercule ante memoriam meam (ita maiores natu solent 
dicere) ne nobilissimis quidem adulescentibus locus erat nisi 
aliquo consulari producente; tanta veneratione pulcherrimum 
colebatur. Nunc refractis pudoris et reverentiae claustris 
omnia patent omnibus, nec inducuntur sed inrumpunt. 

According to Livy (xxvi. 22. 15), the disrespect for 
parental authority in his own day made almost in- 
credible the deference shown by young men to those 
in authority during the Hannibalic War. 

Horace (Carmina iii. 6. 45-48) despairs of the future 
as well as of the past: 


Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 


I shall allow Isocrates (Areop. 48 f.) to be the repre- 
sentative for Greek alarmists. He regarded the youth 
of his day as playboys, and he condemned them for 
frittering away their time in gambling, enjoying the 
company of flute girls, and drinking in taverns. In 
the olden days young men did not contradict their 
parents, nor were they impudent. They were careful 
about their conduct in public. Anyone trying to act 
the wit in those times would have been looked upon as 
a fool. 

In our earliest Greek writer, Homer (Odyssey ii. 276 
f.), we find Athena assuming the likeness of Mentor 
and saying to Telemachus that most sons were worse 
than their fathers. 

In short, there has been progressive degeneration of 
mankind since the Golden Age, which was “a replica 
of heaven, a mortal reflexion of the glory of the im- 
mortals.’’6 


* Tacitus Dial. 18 notes a tendency to idealize the language of 


the past: . vitio autem malignitatis humanae vetera semper 
in laude, praesentia in fastidio esse. Cf. Aulus Gellius Noct. 
Att. i. 10. 4: Vive ergo moribus practeritis, loquere verbis 
praesentibus. 

6K. F. Smith, ‘Ages of the World (Greek and Roman),” in 
James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 193. 


There are always persons who entertain the complacent 
notion that contemporary evils are not worse than those 
of the past and that they merely appear so because of 
our greater awareness of them. Such a view was doubt- 
less held by a Spartan king, Agis, son of Archidamus, 
for he was unconcerned when he heard an old man 
complaining that the good old customs were no longer 
being observed and that evil practices were gaining 
headway. Agis tried to reassure him thus: 

Matters turn out, then, as one would expect if this is so, for 
in my boyhood I heard my father say that things were topsy- 
turvy. He noted that his father also had said this to him as a 
boy. Hence one should wonder, not if things are worse than 
formeriy, but if they should be better or as good.7 

The idea that times were growing worse was an old 
story even before our earliest Greek records of it. The 
following lamentation (which, unfortunately, I know 
only from an undocumented source) is attributed to a 
discouraged Egyptian priest, who gave expression to it 
about 4000 B.c.: 

Our earth is degenerate in these latter days. There are signs 
that the world is coming to an end. Children no longer obey 


their parents. Everybody wants to write a book. The end of 
the world is near. 


A more hopeful view was reechoed by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on August 24, 1935, while addressing the 
Young Democrats in Milwaukee. He quoted these 
lines from a ‘poem’ called Going to the Dogs: 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says we’re going to the dogs; 

His granddad in his house of logs 

Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His dad, among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs; 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs; 

But this is what I wish to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait.8 


Eucene S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FOXES AND FRUIT 


The literary fare of foxes is often quite different 
from that carnivore’s normal diet; in the hedges and 
lanes of belle-lettres, the fox feeds almost exclusively 
on fruit. 

In Plautus’s Mostellaria (559), the fox is described as 
a pear lover: tam facile vinces quam pirum volpes 
comest. In the Tales of Uncle Remus, Brer Fox has 
at various times an irresistible craving for peaches and 
for the fabulous “Pimmerly Plum,” and even raises 
“watermillions” in his own private patch! 

The grape, however, is Reynard’s favorite literary 
fruit. Aesop may have launched the fox on his succulent 


7 Plut. Mor. 216 B. 
8 New York Times, August 25, 1935. 
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gastronomic preference in his familiar story of the Fox 
and Grapes (Fabulae 33); as a somewhat expanded 
English version has it, “At last Reynard was fairly tired 
out, and thereupon, ‘Take them who will,’ he cried, 
‘the grapes are sour.’” 

Shakespeare borrows the theme in All’s Well That 

Ends Well (Act II, scene 1, lines 73-75) : 
O, will you eat no grapes, my royal fox? 
Yes, but you will my noble grapes, an if 
My royal fox could reach them.... 

George Herbert, in his Jacula Prudenda (1640), sum- 
marizes the fable for his readers: “The fox, when he 
cannot reach the grapes, says they are not ripe.” In- 
cluded among the Plantation Proverbs! of Uncle Remus 
is: “Winter grape sour, whedder you kin reach ’im or 
not.” 

Another famous “Fox and Grapes” occurs in Song of 
Solomon (2:15), in that verse which has provided titles 
for a play and a novel in recent years: “Take us the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines: for our 
vines have tender grapes.” 

This same “destructive” motif is found in Aristo- 
phanes’s Knights (1073-77, Loeb translation) : 

Demus: Why is a trireme called a hound-fox? 

SausacGE Se_ter: Why? A trireme’s fleet; a hound is also fleet. 

Demus: But for what reason adds he “fox” to ‘“hound’’? 

S.S.: The troops, he means, resemble little foxes, 

Because they scour the farms and eat the grapes. 

The parallel between the Biblical and the Aristophanic 
passages is all the more striking, since, in explaining 
kynaldpéx, “hound-fox,” the Sausage Seller does not use 
the simple alépéx, ‘fox,’ but the diminutive form, 
alépekion, ‘little fox.’ 

It is entirely appropriate, then, in view of the fox’s 
demonstrably fruity tastes, that several varieties of wild 
grapes, and sour ones at that, should be called “fox- 
grapes.” 

Reynard seldom tastes flesh in the broad, green fields 
of literature. 

Epwarp C. EcHots 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


REVIEWS 


Trajan’s Parthian War. By F. A. Lepper. (“Oxford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs.”) London: 
Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 
Pp. xv, 224; 3 tables, 1 map. $5.00. 


The period from a.p. 96 to 117 is notable not only in 
its importance for later imperial development, but also 
for the dearth of source material. Tacitus did not ful- 


1J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1904), p. 174. 


fill his promise to write of the period. Suetonius 
ended with 96, and in no period more than that of 
Trajan do we miss his peculiar virtues more. The 
narrative of Cassius Dio is preserved only in the Ex- 
cerpta and in the epitome of Xiphilinus. For Nerva 
and the first two years of Trajan, Pliny’s Panegyric 
on Trajan is of great service, for the social and some 
of the political background we have his letters, while 
for the Dacian wars the great Columna Traiani is a 
kind of commentary. Inscriptions, coins, and the ar- 
chaeological remains fill out a few gaps and give a 
great number of details, but here as elsewhere they 
are a poor substitute for a substantial narrative, and 
can be a treacherous guide without a framework into 
which they may be fitted. Of the problems of Tra- 
jan’s reign the most difficult and in some ways the 
most interesting is that of the eastern wars of 113-117. 

In this volume Mr. Lepper has examined with min- 
ute care the scattered evidence, and the problems in- 
herent in the evidence and in the theories based on it. 
In his Introduction (pp. 1-27) he has analyzed the 
source material, briefly outlined the modern § ap- 
proaches, and specified the three problems involved 
which are treated in the body of the work: chronology 
(pp. 28-96), strategy and topography (pp. 97-155), and 
the causes of the war (pp. 156-204). His brief conclu- 
sion (pp. 205-13) is an attempt to summarize his theory 
and its application, and is not meant to be accepted 
as a categoric statement. The difficulties involved are 
often noted; e.g. (p. 25): 

Of the three main questions connected with this war, therefore, 
one lends itself to indefinite speculation, the second awaits further 
archaeological and topographical investigations, and the third is 
still perhaps a matter of dispute. 

Before glancing briefly at the discussions of the three 
problems, it is interesting to note that Lepper’s sum- 
mary of the “Arrian-Dio” account is a lucid analysis 
of the basic ancient narrative (pp. 6-11). 

The longest section is a detailed consideration of all 
the chronological data. Lepper’s conclusions follow 
in the main those of Guey (J. Guey, Essai sur la 
Guerre Parthique de Trajan [Bucarest, 1937]), but 
they are on firmer ground in that he makes an attempt 
to present and explain all the difficulties in the sources. 
Specifically, he argues cogently for three years of cam- 
paigning as against the two years assigned by Long- 
den. This is of importance because Longden’s views, 
which are presented in CAH, XI, 239-52, will have 
great currency. Lepper’s attractive and convincing 
chronology is (cf. esp. pp. 95 f.): departure of Trajan 
from Rome in the fall of 113, arrival at Antioch early 
in 114, conquest of Armenia in 114, cognomen Optimus 
granted early in the autumn of 114, conquest and settle- 
ment of northern Mesopotamia by December of 115 
(when he was Imperator XI), escape from an earth- 
quake at Antioch (December 13, 115), invasion of 
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Adiebene by the spring of 116, the capture of Ctesiphon 
later in 116, the voyage to the Persian gulf not before 
midsummer of 116, the revolts and Trajan’s return to 
Antioch between the journey to the Persian gulf and 
midsummer of 117. Of central interest is the cogent 
argument for accepting the ‘dating of the earthquake 
at Antioch in accordance with the evidence of John 
Malalas (pp. 54-83). This section is a model of tech- 
nique for establishing a grain of truth in a bushel 
of misinformation. 

The second part of the book contains the hypothesis, 
based in part on Longden, that the real object of 
Trajan was to establish a new frontier by the forma- 
tion of the provinces cf Armenia and Mesopotamia; 
that this was largely accomplished by the end of 115; 
that the title Parthicus was granted by the Senate when 
the organization of these two provinces was announced 
in Trajan’s dispatch; and that the further invasions 
into southern Mesopotamia were intended to strengthen 
an already established frontier, rather than to add more 
territory. After the capture of Ctesiphon, Trajan’s 
voyage to the Persian Gulf was rather a side journey 
than a part of the plan, which from the start envisaged 
only two provinces and a strengthened eastern border. 
Lepper admits that the events of 116 are somewhat 
puzzling in their relation to his hypothesis. The long 
discussion of Flavio-Trajanic border plans is enlight- 
ening, but I find it hard to conceive of the provinces 


of Armenia and Mesopotamia as an improvement upon 
the older Flavianic border. 


In the third section Trajan’s motives are discussed. 
Lepper is more successful in refuting the view of 
Guey (op. cit., pp. 20-26, 139) and others that Trajan 
planned the eastern wars to secure overland trade 
routes from one end of Mesopotamia to the other, 
than in establishing his own contention that strategic 
frontier defense was the basic cause of the war. That 
the war was long premeditated is rather unlikely, and 
so Lepper concludes. Despite Lepper’s lucid argu- 
ment, I still believe that Trajan’s desire for military 
glory, as Dio stated, was a dominant motive, and that 
Dio’s statement cannot be cast aside as part of the 
Hadrianic propaganda which grew up after Hadrian 
abandoned all of the eastern conquests. Something 
might perhaps also be said of the desire of a soldier 
to be removed for a while from the cramping cere- 
mony of peacetime life at Rome. A further weakness 
in the volume, inherent in a monograph on a short 
period of history, is the failure to discuss the prob- 
lem of the succession to Trajan. Some light may 
come from further investigation of this problem and 
its relation to the antecedent action of Trajan’s Par- 
thian wars. 

Throughout Lepper has taken full advantage of the 
topographic, epigraphic, and numismatic material. 
Every scholar who treats this period should use Lepper 


for his analysis of the sources, for his comments on 
preceding work, and for his carefully balanced state- 
ments on possible interpretations. This is a difficult 
book to read, to use, or to summarize. The author has 
been so careful to insist on the hypothetical character 
of many of his statements that it is easy to misrepre- 
sent what he says. Many statements are of necessity 
so hedged about with restrictions that quotation is dif- 
ficult. As Housman labeled his editions of Juvenal and 
Lucan editorum in usum, this volume might be labelled 
historicorum in usum, One of its chief values will be 
as a corrective both for the economic theory of Guey 
and for Longden’s chronology. 


C. McDermott 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Pythagoreans and Eleatics. By J. E. Raven. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. Pp. viii, 196. $2.75. 


The present work appears as a volume in the “Cam- 
bridge Classical Studies” and consists of a version of 
the author’s dissertation. Its aim is to trace the de- 
velopment of Pythagoreanism, at least as regards its 
fundamental religious and scientific tenets, from the 
early fifth century until the times of Plato and Aris- 
totle. On the assumption that the curious doctrines 
and puzzles of the Eleatic philosophers were intended 
to refute various stages of Pythagoreanism, the author 
seeks to construct an account of the controversy be- 
tween the two opposed schools and thereby to achieve 
a better understanding of the development of each. 
The greater part of his book turns out to be a com- 
mentary upon the relevant views of the late Professor 
F. M. Cornford, as these were expressed in Plato and 
Parmenides (London, 1939) and articles in the Classical 
Quarterly (XVI [1922], 137-50; XVII [1923], 1-12; 
XXVII [1933], 97-111). 


The description of the Eleatic-Pythagorean contro- 
versy set forth by Mr. Raven is in outline as follows. 
Pythagoreanism, in the earliest stage of which we have 
“reliable” information, was a dualistic philosophy. The 
two fundamental notions or “principles” which it 
adopted were “the Limited’ (or, synonymously, “the 
One”) and “the Unlimited.” Through “the progres- 
sive inhalation and limiting of the latter principle by 
the former,” the universe was constituted, and the re- 
sulting sensible objects were regarded as somehow 
“equal to numbers.” Against this dualistic philosophy 
Parmenides sought to establish his monism. If the One 
is taken as basic, he maintained, then there can never 
be anything else besides it; and since it must be time- 
less, changeless, etc., all cosmogonies must be false. 
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Mr. Raven conjectures that the Pythagoreans in turn 
attacked Parmenides’ monism with various arguments, 
to which the paradoxes of Zeno and the doctrinal al- 
terations of Melissus were the Eleatic answers. The 
younger Pythagoreans then made certain changes in 
their system to counter the Eleatic criticisms. For 
example, they no longer regarded the One as identical 
with the Limited “but rather the first product of the 
imposition of Limit upon the Unlimited”; this took 
care of Parmenides’ attack. To Zeno they conceded 
that physical bodies were infinitely divisible. But in 
general, Mr. Raven concludes, the controversy resulted 
in the alteration of only those Pythagorean tenets which 
“owed their origin to the ethico-religious rather than 
to the mathematico-scientific impulse.” 

There are two serious difficulties which, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, together make it practically impos- 
sible to solve the problem set by this book. One is 
that our sources of information about early Pytha- 
goreanism are wholly unreliable, as Mr. Raven grants 
(p. 7). Aristotle, undoubtedly the best of the lot, is a 
notoriously poor reporter of his predecessors’ doctrines, 
and his evidence is a very weak “springboard from 
which to jump” (see p. 2). The remarks at Meta- 
physics 985 b 23-986 b 8, which are correctly said (p. 
113) to contain “more information about the funda- 
mental principles of Pythagoreanism than any other 
passages from any reliable authority” and which are 
heavily relied upon throughout the book, give an ac- 
count which is so far from clear that competent schol- 
ars are in complete disagreement about its import. 
For example, the two Aristotelian descriptions of the 
relation of things to numbers are characterized by 
H. Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism of Pre-Socratic Phi- 
losophy [Baltimore, 1935], p. 392) as “clearly contra- 
dictory” and by Cornford (Plato and Parmenides, p. 
26) as “perfectly compatible.” 

The second difficulty is that the doctrines which 
these poor sources report are themselves extremely ob- 
scure in meaning. This makes it impossible to decide 
questions of their compatibility, deducibility, and 
truth. For instance, consider the following assertion: 
“The first unit begins to breathe in and limit the Un- 
limited, and the first outcome of its activity is, by its 
own division and extension, the generation of the 
number 2” (p. 50). Surely, concerning this sort of 
statement there is no question of being “driven by 
inexorable logic.” As for the Eleatics, most of their 
doctrine rests upon confusions generated by using the 
terms “nothing” and “non-being” as though they were 
denoting terms. This fallacy is implicit in Mr. Raven's 
references to “attributes” and “characteristics” of Not- 
being (pp. 33, 42). It is fully described in most ele- 
mentary logic texts and may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing argument: Nothing is more certain than the 
theorems of mathematics; idle speculation proves noth- 


ing; therefore, what idle speculation proves is more 
certain than the theorems of mathematics. 


Benson Mates 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


The Greek Cynics. By Farranp Sayre. Baltimore: 
J. H. Furst Company, 1948. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


Dr. Sayre’s book is not, as the title suggests, a com- 
prehensive study of the Greek Cynics, to be compared, 
for example, with D. R. Dudley’s History of Cynicism 
(London, 1937). Indeed, it could be maintained that 
the title is not an accurate description of the contents, 
since the book deals less with the Greek Cynics than 
with certain Greeks who, the author believes, were not 
Cynics. 

The tendency in recent years has been to deny An- 
tisthenes any responsibility for the foundation of Cyni- 
cism and to regard Diogenes of Sinope as the first of 
that sect. Dr. Sayre in an earlier book (Diogenes of 
Sinope: A Study of Greek Cynicism [Baltimore, 1938] ) 
adopted this view, but now, following a hint from the 
Emperor Julian, he carries his skepticism a step fur- 
ther and deprives Diogenes too of all save posthumous 
connection with the Cynics. Crates of Thebes, Bion 
of Borysthenes, Menippus, Teles, and Cercidas are 
other “Cynics” whom he incidentally reads out of the 
party. Except for the altered estimate of Diogenes, 
and a somewhat greater attention to Crates and Bion, 
differences between the two books amount to little more 
than the amplification of some topics, the condensa- 
tion of others, and a general rewriting of the same 
material under identical chapter heads. Dr. Sayre first 
discusses the nature and sources of Cynicism, then sets 
down what is definitely known about Diogenes, and 
traces the development of the “Diogenes legend,” mak- 
ing extensive use of the researches of von Fritz, 
Schwartz, Seltman, and Dudley. He concludes with a 
chapter about Antisthenes and two useful Appendices 
in which are translated the Fragments of Crates and 
Bion. 

The kernel of the book is Dr: Sayre’s attempt to 
shatter most of the beliefs about Diogenes current in 
antiquity and thereafter—notably that he had disciples 
and founded a philosophical sect, that he was the 
author of a Republic and several tragedies, that he 
admonished and rebuked many rulers in addition to 
Alexander, that he was the Diogenes about whom 
Menippus and Eubulus wrote their romances, and that 
he was in any respect an admirable person. In a 
novel and convincing character-study Diogenes is por- 
trayed as a complete egotist, who posed as a wise man 
and cultivated eccentricities in order to support him- 
self after being justly exiled from Sinope. He gained 
renown through his celebrated response to Alexander, 
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and after his death, having become the subject of in- 
numerable popular anecdotes, was adopted as a suit- 
able “founder” by the Cynics. The nature of the an- 
cient sources, which are comparatively late and fre- 
quently conflicting, makes it exceedingly difficult to ar- 
rive at a universally acceptable estimate of Diogenes, 
but many readers will feel that Dr. Sayre has been in 
some respects undufy skeptical, especially in his in- 
sistence that Diogenes left neither disciples nor writ- 
ten works, and in his refusal to admit the existence 
ot a Cynic sect before the second century B.c. 

If the author here seems somewhat too incredulous, 
the reverse is true in his discussion of the origins of 
Cynicism, wherein he seems content to accept as 
“sources” virtually all previous approximations to Cynic 
doctrine or practice, from Xenophanes’ “disapproval of 
mythology and excessive interest in athletics” (p. 29) 
to the statement of Pericles in the Funeral Oration 
that freedom is happiness (p. 30). Although much is 
said about the beliefs of the Cynics, no clear picture 
emerges of the origin of the sect, nor are the varying 
doctrines of different periods always kept distinct. 

Readers will note a number of questionable state- 
ments, such as the identification of Callicles as a 
sophist (p. 36), the assumption that the rivals at- 
tacked by Isocrates in his polemic Against the Sophists 
were actually teaching “idleness, poverty, and prob- 
ably anti-intellectualism,” (p. 29), the implied classifi- 
cation of the Order of Preachers as “early Christian,” 
and the suggestion that the famous pun on the name 
of the Dominicans (Domini canes) owes something to 
Cynic influence (p. 27). 


HELEN NortH 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Latin Poets. Edited by Francis R. B. Gopo.eHin. 
(“The Modern Library,’’ No. 217.) New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1949. Pp. xxxi, 609. $1.25. 


I wish I could have collaborated with the editor on 
this book. I would have brought to his attention dozens 
of beautiful, sensitive, accurate, and modern verse- 
translations from the Latin poets by John Peale Bishop, 
Edmund Blunden, Robert Bridges, Hubert Creekmore, 
J. V. Cunningham, C. Day Lewis, Lord Dunsany, Rich- 
ard Eberhart, Robert Fitzgerald, James Elroy Flecker, 
G. S. Fraser, Gilbert Highet, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Richmond Lattimore, Jack Lindsay, H. W. Longfellow, 
F. L. Lucas, Louis MacNeice, Alfred Noyes, E. A. Poe, 
Kenneth Rexroth, E. A. Robinson, R. L. Stevenson, 
Allen Tate, M. H. Tattersall, Helen Waddell, E. F. 
Watling, G. F. Whicher, Edmund Wilson, Elinor Wylie, 
and Douglas Young, to mention only a few translators 
not represented in his book. I would have urged him 
not to include so many heroic couplets by Dryden, 


Creech, Cranstoun, Gifford, and Grainger; neither his 
students nor mine (and least of all the “general” reader, 
who is not taking a course in Classics in Translation) 
will enjoy these translations made for an earlier age, 
not for our own. I would, in all kindness, have in- 
sisted that the essential criterion of excellence in a 
verse-translation is its quality as an English poem, and 
that it is a confession of inadequacy to say: “All the 
translation[s] in this volume are in verse at least, if 
not poetry.” I would have pointed out that, if he 
could not find good translations of Propertius, that most 
modern of Latin poets, it would have been better not 
to reprint the stilted travesties of Tremenheere and 
Meyerstein. I would have said that “The Latin Poets” 
include those of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
also, it readers are not to receive less than a full im- 
pression of the richness of Latin poetry. I would have 
expressed my pleasure in reading translations by Barklie 
Henry, Margaret M. Fitzgerald, and Enola Brandt which 
I did not know. I would have begged him to include 
more-than one single good approximation of the orig- 
inal meters, simply to convince Latinless readers that 
Catullus and Horace did not write in abab ballad meter: 
I know at least two dozen clever ones which would 
have served this purpose. I would have held out firmly 
for concise but sufficient notes on mythological and his- 
torical allusions: most readers are at sea without them. 
Lastly, I would not have consented to review this book 
and to speak so many awkward truths where innocent 
generalities might have passed unnoticed if I did not 
feel that on the nature of the translations which we 
classicists collect for the untrained public depends the 
very fate of the Classics in Translation. For if we are 
to present the Latin poets in English, they must either 
put their best foot forward or they will, in this ruth- 
less age, not be read. Their case is not lost by any 
means: but the search for attractive, even brilliant 
translations for our generation must be carried on in 
other quarters than those sought out by the present 
editor—in fact, one must go to the poets of our own 
day. 
L. R. Linp 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


An Index to Aristotle in English Translation. By 
Troy Witson OrGAN. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 181. $5.00. 


Not quite what its title indicates, this is an index to the 
eleven-volume Oxford translation of Aristotle. Surpris- 
ingly, it claims to be superior to Bonitz’ index (H. 
Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus [Berlin, 1870]) in being not 
only a “word-index,” which Bonitz is alleged to be by 
the author, but a help “in attaining a well-rounded view 
of Aristotle’s analysis of a particular subject” (p. v). 
The author also claims to have overcome the difficulty 
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resulting from the fact that the Oxford translation is 
the work of several hands by listing each translation of 
an Aristotelian term and indicating the corresponding 
Greek word. Neither of these claims can be substan- 
tiated. For “Abstraction (dgaipeois)” three passages 
are listed. In Bonitz we find a score of citations, plus 
an indication of the relation of the word to mpdcdeais. 
No such indication exists in our index. “Exactness,” 
“precision,” and “accuracy,” three Oxford equivalents of 
dxpiBea, are not listed—one wonders whether the au- 
thor knows of the dxpiSea problem (cf. W. Jaeger, 
Aristotle [Oxford, 1934], p. 407, s.v. “Exactitude”). 
Nothing indicates that “Metaphysics, First Philosophy 
(copia) 98 b 8, 277 b 11” has anything to do with 
“Theology, distinguished from mathematics and physics 
1025 b 1-1026 a 33, 1064 a 1-b 13,” nor that either of 
these terms has anything to do with the science of being 
qua bring (cf. eg. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, Teil II, Abt. 2 [4th ed.; Leipzig, 1921], 273-75). 
Under “Matter” we find “things that have no matter are 
unities 1045 b 23,” but not “all things that are many have 
matter 1074 a 33.” An entry like “Mind (ddvoa)” 
is misleading because it also lists passages where “mind” 
renders voids. The Ileus-Neleus problem is obviously 
unknown to the author, for the citation “Ileus 1205 a 
23” includes no reference to it (cf. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, “Neleus von Skepsis,” Hermes LXII 
{1927], 371). I could continue. 

A really useful index could have been compiled rather 
easily. The present work is unlikely to help a serious 
student of Aristotle. Perhaps it will prevent some 
readers from unduly Christianizing Aristotle, as the 
author (p. v) expects, but I do not think I know what 
the author is talking about. 


MERLAN 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


3y A. R. Burn. (“Teach Your- 
New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
maps on end 


Pericles and Athens. 
self History Library.”) 
Pp. xxv, 246; frontispiece, 1 plan, 2 


papers. $2.00. 


Mr. Burn has succeeded admirably, in accordance with 
the intention of the series, in showing how Pericles, a 
man of outstanding ability, not only molded history, but 
was himself influenced by his family background, the 
accepted mores of his time, and the accomplishments of 
his contemporaries. 

The chapter entitled “The Education of a Radical” 
integrates the development of literature and philosophy 
with political events, and brings to life the personalities 
of the philosophers and writers of the great period of 
Athens. The chapter on “The Glory of Athens” gives 
a vivid picture of the city at the height of its power. 
In this chapter and throughout the book the author has 


made use of the results of the recent excavations in 
Athens by the American School. He has also brought 
the vocabulary of history up to date. For example, he 
characterizes Pericles as a liberal; exiles are displaced 
persons; the government of Sparta is correctly described 
as national socialism. So too he points out how some 
terms have changed in meaning, as, for instance, the term 
“democracy” when applied both to the direct type of 
Athens and to the government of England and the 
United States today. 

In his spelling of proper names the author uses the 
Latin form for well-known names, such as Thucydides, 
the historian, but follows a close transliteration of the 
Greek with the less familiar ones, such as Thoukydides, 
the general. This practice may be especially confusing 
to a reader unfamiliar with the Greek language. The 
book will also be somewhat difficult for anyone entirely 
unacquainted with the bare events of Greek history. It 
is, however, most enjoyable reading for those desiring a 
renewal of their acquaintance, or a better acquaintance 
with the period. It offers excellent material, either as 
a whole or by chapters, for outside reading in classes in 
ancient history or civilization. 


ERNESTINE F. Leon 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The Neuter Plural in Latin Lyric Verse. By Exiza- 
BETH GouLtp ZENN. (“Language Dissertations,” No. 
42.) Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 
1948. Pp. 20. 


This is the fourth of a series of studies by pupils 
of Professor Roland G. Kent on the relation between 
the frequency of neuter plurals and the proportion of 
short syllables required by certain verse forms. The 
first three studies, all dissertations published by the 
Linguistic Society of America during the course of the 
thirties, are listed on page 5 and in the bibliography of 
Miss Zenn’s work. For economy of space I omit their 
titles here, but their results may be very briefly sum- 
marized: Vergil makes liberal use of the “poetic” 
neuter plural as a means of gaining the additional short 
syllables which are required by heroic verse in a higher 
ratio than by normal Latin prose, and Ovid in the 
Metamorphoses shows much the same tendency, but the 
iambic and trochaic verses of comedy, not requiring 
an unusual percentage of short syllables, agree with 
prose in not showing excessive use of the neuter plural. 

Miss Zenn, investigating Horace’s Odes and Seneca’s 
Tragedies, carefully assembles statistics for the Alcaic, 
Sapphic, Asclepiadean, and Glyconic passages and com- 
pares them with the earlier studies. Alcaic, Sapphic, 
and Glyconic verses, all with a higher short syllable 
requirement than prose, exceed prose to some extent 
in the ratio of neuter plurals, but the most striking fact 
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revealed in Table X is that Asclepiadean verse, with 
a short syllable requirement approximately that of hexa- 
meter, shows a much higher ratio of neuter plurals 
than the other lyric meters, though still not so high as 
Vergil or Ovid. 

Miss Zenn’s dissertation is a welcome addition to the 
three earlier studies and strengthens the conclusions 
reached in them. 

James W. PouL_TNEY 


THE JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


A Greek Garland: A Selection from the Palatine 
Anthology. The Greek text with translations into 
English verse. By F. L. Lucas. 2d ed.; London: 
Cohen and West, 1949. Pp. xvii, 105. 


To open this little book, at any page, is to find im- 
mediate pleasure. The one hundred and fifty epigrams 
it contains have been selected with a discerning appre- 
ciation of some sixty Greek poets, whose sensitive 
awareness of human experience is expressed in phrases 
as moving as they are simple. The range of subject is 
wide. An astronomer, watching the stars, murmurs, 

My feet touch earth no longer. It is as I were eating 
At the high God’s own table, of Heaven’s ambrosia. 
A poor, negligible drudge is rich, because “he too can 
call another’s heart his own.” A mouse reassures an 
alarmed miser, declaring he seeks only lodging, not 
hospitality. And an. unidentified poet jests with his 
long-necked, fat-bodied wine-jug. Among the tender 
lyrics about children and their pets is the lament for a 
cricket, loved for two years, and given, after death, the 
honor of a “tiny tomb.” The grace of the Greek 
originals is kept as well as their directness, while Mr. 
Lucas’s choice of phrase and rhythm is a constant de- 
light. The difficulty of preserving a metaphor has per- 
haps never been more brilliantly surmounted than in the 
translation of ravra cuuudpyas éfépayev mwédeuos, “All 
has been seized and ravened by the wild throat of War.” 


PEARL CLEVELAND WILSON 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The New Jersey Classical Association, at its meet- 
ing of November 12, 1949, which was held at Atlantic 
City, announced the establishment of a $200 scholarship 
for study at the American Academy in Rome during 
the Summer Session of 1950. Members of N. J. C. A. 
who are interested should communicate with the Chair- 


man of the Scholarship Committee, Dr. Edna White, 
127 Summit Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 

Professor A. Nehring of Fordham University re- 
ports that a new Lexikon zu Homer, Hesiod und 
dem dilteren Epos is being prepared by the Archiv 
fiir Griechische Lexikographie an der Universitat 
Hamburg, under the direction of Professor Bruno 
Snell. A small pamphlet entitled Richtlinien und 
Probeartikel fiir ein Lexikon (Hamburg, 1949) 
has been issued for the use of contributors, who will 
be furnished with material from the files of the Archiv. 
The directions and samples furnished in the pamphlet 
show that the work will consider all the requirements 
of modern lexicography: forms, etymology, derivations, 
textual criticism, spelling, metrical and prosodical ques- 
tions, attestations, ancient interpretations, analysis of 
meaning and of its development, and phraseological and 
syntactical aspects. Bibliographical paragraphs will in- 
clude titles of monographs dealing with a word and its 
material background from a non-linguistic (e.g. arch- 
aeological) point of view. 


PERSONALIA 


Miss C. H. Emilie Haspels, Professor of Classical 
Archaeology and Art at the University of Amster- 
dam, is at present a Visiting Professor at Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts. M. Georges Daux, 
Professor of Greek History at the Sorbonne, is now 
serving as Exchange Professor at Harvard. Both these 
scholars delivered lectures which formed part of the 
lecture series on classical archaeology given at Wheaton 
College on November 18 and 19, 1949. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by THe CLasstcat WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WerEKLy’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


Wittram C. McDermott (trans.). Gregory of Tours: 
Selections from the Minor Works. (“Translations 
and Reprints ... Published by the Department of 
History of the University of Pennsylvania,” Ser. 3, 
Vol. IV). Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 109. $2.50. 

RosAn, Laurence Jay. The Philosophy of Proclus: 
The Final Phase of Ancient Thought. New York: 
Cosmos Greek-American Printing Co., 1949. Pp. ix, 
271. $3.50. 

ADDENDUM 


The Military Service Publishing Company of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania asks us to announce that its publica- 
tion Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns, by Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, 
which was advertised in CW, LXIII (1949-50), 15, is 
priced at $2.50. 
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